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[From the Beport of the Committee of Fifteen.] 

'*// is granted that we all have frequent occasion to condemn poor methods of 
instruction as teaching words rather than things. But we admit that we mean 
empty sounds or characters rather than true words. Our suggestions for the 
correct method of teaching amount, in this case, simply to laying stress on the 
true meaning of the word, and to setting the teaching process on the road of 
analysis of content rather than form, 

** The pupil must call up the corresponding idea by thought, memory, and imag- 
ination, or else the word will cease to be a word, and remain only a sound or 
character.'' 



PREFACE. 



rriHIS primer is intended to be a pleasant field of exercise 
-^ for children commencing to conquer print and script. No 
pains have been spared to make the book as simple as possible. 
Only* a very few new words are introduced into each lesson. 
The mechanics of reading have not been neglected. Special 
attention has been paid to the typography. In fact the primer, 
from preface to colophon, has been written in the light of 
Herbart's dictum — every new text-book should make learning 
easier for the learner. 

The Introduction was prepared by teachers distinguished for 
their success in primary-school work. The importance of their 
help is gratefully acknowledged. 

This little volume is not a compilation, but a class-room out- 
growth. Several experienced Boston educators have kindly aided 
its progress toward its present form, and it owes much to their 
wide practical acquaintance with primary-grade pedagogics. 

For critical reading of the proofs thanks are extended to 
Mr. Alfred Bunker, principal of the Quincy School, and to his 
accomplished assistant teachers, Mrs. A. T. Corliss, Miss Emily 
Maynard, and Miss H. M. Bolman ; to Mr. Henry L. Clapp, prin- 
cipal of the George Putnam School ; to Miss Julia H. Cram, of 
the Williams School; and to Dr. D. B. Hagar, principal of the 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 



VI 

To teach children to read well is the hardest of class-room 
tasks. Yet it is only in late years that even the most advanced 
primary schools have made systematic efforts to bring their teach- 
ing into line with the laws governing the child's mental develop- 
ment. In this primer it is sought, by the use of modern methods 
of instruction, to make initiation into the mysteries of alphabetic 
language less of a task and more of a pleasure to young minds. 

S. C. R. 

Boston, May, 1896. 
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A LESSON OUTLINE. 

WRITE the new words on the blackboard. 
Pronounce and explain them. 
Have the pupils pronounce the words. 
Allow the pupils time to study the lesson. 
Require individual reading. 
Have sentences read as wholes. 

Insist on every member of the class reading distinctly enough 
to be heard by every other member. 

NEED OF PREPARATION. 

You will save yourself much labor and anxiety by planning 
out the work of each recitation at least one day ahead. 

No matter if you have studied a lesson ten times, study it again. 
Faithful preparation will give you new power and inspiration. 
Ask yourself — 

What review should be made ? What questions does the pict- 
ure call for ? How can I best teach the new words ? How can 
rote reading be prevented ? How can interest be aroused ? 

To such queries, or similar ones, the earnest teacher will soon 
find the right answers, and then success is assured. 

ATTENTION. 

Children will not give that kind of attention which we adults 
give from a sense of duty. They will give only the kind of 
attention we give when we are interested. 

vu 
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A child may follow the teacher's directions, and yet may not be 
giving real attention. Quiescence, or even acquiescence, does not 
always guarantee concentration of mind. Attention implies vig- 
orous mental activity. 

Before your pupils begin to read, get them to tell you what 
they know about the lesson. Question them about the picture. 
Do not criticise their language so severely as to make them hesitate 
to talk freely. 

When a child has read a few lines, direct him to close his book 
and to tell you what he has read. The next child, expecting to be 
required to tell the substance of his reading, will therefore read 
attentively. 

Reading is said to be the key of knowledge. This aphorism is 
not true absolutely. Attentive reading will open the locks of 
Learning's door, but thoughtless reading is sheer waste of time. 

WORD REVIEWING. 

Write on the blackboard a list of the words to be reviewed. 

Pronounce each word and let the children individually repeat 
your pronunciation. 

Sound (phonetically) each word and let the children repeat. 

Pronounce the words and have the pupils sound them pho- 
netically. 

Sound the words and let the children pronounce them. 

Write on the board sentences lacking words that the pupils 
are to supply from the review list. 

Have two children, standing at the board, compete in pointing 
out words chosen, from the list, by other members of the class. 

Name words and call on the pupils to cross them out. 

Suggest words to be supplied from the list ; for example, " On 
the board I see the name of a flower. Who will tell me the 
name ? " 

Call for volunteers to make up sentences containing words 
found in the review list. 
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WORD AND SENTENCE METHODS. 

Both these methods are based on that well-known law of 
pedagogical psychology — the law of the association of ideas. 
A child will remember a new word, if its correlative idea is 
vividly present to his mind. 

For young children, however, it is not enough to associate 
word and idea once. The association must be repeated — and 
repeated in varied and interesting ways. 

To furnish the needed variety and interest, the play element 
may be invoked. 

The sentence-method advocates proved that a thought is grasped 
readily only when its setting is complete ; that is, only when the 
thought is associated with its full expression. 

Beginners should be trained to regard a sentence as an entirety 
— as the complete expression of a thought. They should scan 
each sentence before reading it, in order to find out whether it 
contains any word which they cannot pronounce. Tone, empha- 
sis, and inflection should be such as would be used in conver- 
sation by educated people. 

A PRONUNCIATION HINT. 

A tendency to permit pupils to guess the pronunciation of 
new words is. a fault apt to appear in teaching by the sentence 
method, if the teaching is laxly done. Before being incorpo- 
rated into sentences, all unfamiliar words should be taught, and 
thoroughly taught, from the blackboard. No haphazard or guess 
pronouncing should ever be allowed. Bear in mind that mis- 
pronunciations are more easily prevented than corrected. 

PHONIC WORK. 

No matter by what method children may be taught, it is clear 
that they cannot read until they know the phonic values of 



the letters and combinations of letters making up the words of 
their reading lesson. Hence thorough work in phonics lies at 
the basis of all rational teaching of reading. 

As young children cannot keep their attention fixed long on 
any subject, phonic drills should be varied as much as possible. 
Some children remember best what they hear ; others what they 
see. An exercise helpful to one child may, therefore, be profit- 
less to another. 

Much drilling will be required to enable the child to distin- 
guish readily the phonetic components of words. Articulation 
exercises may begin on the first day of school life. 

RECITATION NOTES. 

The teacher's pronunciation of words will, of course, be fol- 
lowed by the pupils, but sentences should never be read for the 
children to imitate. 

Wrong inflection or improper emphasis implies that the pupil 
does not apprehend the meaning of the passage he is reading. 

Wrong pronunciation often denotes ignorance of the meaning 
of the word mispronounced. 

If a correction is called for, have the child make it — not by 
merely repeating the correct form given by the teacher, but by 
reading properly the whole sentence in which the error was made. 

The children themselves should be encouraged to notice 
mistakes. 

Do not ignore the alphabet. A knowledge of it by your 
pupils will be of value to them during even their first year of 
school' life. 

The principal reason for requiring the child to read orally is 
to ascertain whether or not he comprehends the thought of his 
lesson. Therefore it is useless to allow him to read a sentence 
until he fully understands the thought which it expresses. When 
the thought is not understood, it may be brought out by ques- 
tioning or by conversation. 
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NO ONE METHOD ENOUGH. 

Phonic drill is not reading. Elocutionary work is not reading. 
Reading is the gathering of thought from print or script. Of 
course reading may be silent as well as oral. All studies being 
considered, it is plain that there is much more time spent in 
school in reading silently than in reading orally. But in either 
case reading implies the mastery of the printed page. 

We teach children to read orally by training them to get the 
thought of their lesson, and to give that thought correct expres- 
sion. Such expression preassumes, however, some prior work in 
enunciation. Hence a separate period of study should be devoted 
to phonetic instruction. 

Having finished his phonic exercise, the child is ready for 
true reading ; that is, for thought-getting and thought-expressing. 
Here is the realm of the sentence method, thought being expressed 
by sentences and not by words. Thanks to his phonetic drilling, 
the pupil can pronounce the words in his lesson. Now let him 
get the thought, and his reading will be natural and fluent. 

The best results cannot be obtained by employing only one 
method. The strong elements and bright devices of all methods 
are needed in our lower primary grades. 



THE EASY PRIMER. 
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PUNCTUATION MARKS. 



period comma semicolon 



colon 
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interrogation exclamation 
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doe; 
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A boy A dog 




^J^^^^. 



I see. 
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I see a boy. 
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I see a dog. 



y€^Z''ny 



can 
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I can see a boy. 




A>a^^r2y ..J^-^^r 



A boy can see. 





I can see a dog. 
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cat the big 






See the cat ! 



I see the cat. 
I see a big cat. 



Can the hig cat see? 
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REVIEW. 



A cat can see. 

A boy can see a cat. 

A cat can see a boy. 

I can see a cat. 

Gan a dog see a cat? 

A dog can see a cat. 

A cat can see a dog. 

A boy can see a dog. 

I can see a boy. 

The dog can see the cat. 

I see the dog. 



The cat can see the dog. 
The boy can see the cat. 
The dog can see the boy. 
I see a big boy. 
Can the boy see the dog? 
The boy can see the dog. 
I can see the big cat. 
Can the big dog see? 
The big dog can see. 
Can the cat see the boy? 
The cat can see the boy. 
I see the big dog. 
I can see the big boy. 



mamma girl little 

I see a little girl. 
Can mamirLa see the little 
girl? 
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Mamma can see the little girl. 

I can see a little boy. 

The little boy can see mamma. 




'..^^ 




book has 

Has mamma a book? 
Mamma has a little book. 
The little girl has a book. 



doll O 



O mamma, see the doll! 
Mamma can see the doll. 



yC€^, 




0\ 
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boy 


boys 


doll 


dolls 


cat 


cats 


book 


books 


dog 


dogs 


girl 
run 


girls 



The girl has the little dolls. 
The cats see the big dogs. 

see the cats run ! 
See the big dogs run! 
Run, run, little boys I 

1 see a big dog. 
Run, little girls, run! 
Mamma, see the little boys 

and girls run. 
I see the little boys run. 
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Eva sunshade you and 

Eva has a sun- 
shade. 

I see the sun- 
shade and a doll. 

Mamma, can you 
see Bva and the 
sunshade ? 

I see you and a 
sunshade. 

O, I can see you, Eva I 



^t^ii^n^ ..J^^^^.'M'Tn^, lU/im^/ 
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birds 
have 

fly 

pretty 



I have a pretty bird. 

O, the cat sees the birds! 

Fly, little birds, fly I 



You big cat, have you a pretty 
little bird? 



baby not this do 

Mamraa, 
do see tliis 
baby I 

This is a 
pretty lit- 
tle baby, 
Bva. 

Baby, do 
you see 
the pretty bird? 

I see the bird. 

Pretty bird, do not S.y. 

Baby can not have you. 
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what very eyes 

This fly has very big eyes. 

Do you see the eyes? 

What can a fly do? 

A fly can fly. 

"What can you do, little boy? 



■,-ay^t''~&4^ 



Alice in is garden 

This little girl is Alice. 
Alice is in a garden. 
I see Alice in the garden. 
I can see a dog and a cat. 



X? 
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The dog is big. 

The cat is little. 

Alice can run in the garden, 

What eyes Alice has! 




no 

Is the dog big? Yes. 

Is the cat little? Yes. 

Can Alice run? Yes. 

Can you run? I can. 

Is Eva in the garden? No. 

Can birds see? Yes. 

Can dolls see? O no! 

Has Alice a sunshade? No. 

Has Eva a sunshade? Yes. 

Is Alice a big girl? No. 
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bird bird's birds 

boy boy's boys 

girl girl's girls 

Eva's sunshade Alice's doll 

Mamma's book 

Have you the little boy's bird ? 
jSTo, I have Eva's birds. 
Can you see the bird's eyes? 

mamnia, this big dog has 
Alice's little doll! 

See the boy's big dogs I 
This is mamma's sunshade. 
Baby has the girl's dolls. 
The boys have baby's pretty 
little book. 

1 see Eva's sunshade. 
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REVIEW. 

Mamina, is this little girl 
pretty ? 

Alice is a very pretty little 
girl, Eva. 

See this doll, Alice. 

O see the little birds I 

What birds, Eva? 

The birds in the garden. 

yes! I see the birds. Do 
not fly, pretty birds. 

Have you a sunshade? 
Yes, I have a big sunshade. 
See this pretty little cat I 

1 have Alice's doll. 

What big eyes the doll hasf 
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O mamma, the dog has Eva's 
pretty book I 

Run, you big dog I 

See the dog run I 

Has the fly big eyes? 

Do you not see the fly's eyes? 

You have dolls and books and 
little birds. 

ISTo, baby, this is not mamma's 
sunshade. 

Alice, have you a doll? 

Yes, mamma, I have baby's 
little doll. 

O see the dogs run in the 
garden ! 

The garden is very pretty. 

See the little birds fly I 



Awhip 
horse 

"Will 

likes 
man 

This man has a ^^^hip. 
Will he whip the horse? 
No; the man likes the horse. 
The horse likes the man. 
Will the man whip the little 
boy's dog? 
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ISTo, the man will not whip 
the dog. 




/7^'t<a/ny. 





run runs see sees 

whip whips like likes 

do does 

ball Jennie her his my 

Baby sees his book. 
He likes his book and ball. 
Is the ball pretty? 
This ball is very pretty. 
Baby sees Jennie and her 
little whip. 
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Jennie whips her doll. 

Jennie, Jennie! 

Alice does not whip her doll, 

1 like her. 

Do you not like baby? 
See his eyes! 
Jennie, see my cat run! 
She does not like my "whip. 
Jennie, do not whip my cat! 




George with play to 

See George and Jennie play! 
Jennie, do not whip the horse. 



Do you like to play ball? 
See Alice play with her dolls ! 
Jennie likes to play with Bva. 



ju,ri/ru^.^ii^SiJ^-^ 
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one tvrb three she 
( 



I see two little girls and one 
big girl. 

The big girl has pretty eyes. 

She plays with Alice. 

Has she a pretty sunshade and 
a doll? 

She has a doll. 

She has no sunshade. 
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hat coat on 

Do you see a coat on one girl ? 

I see a man's coat. 

She plays the coat is a girl's 
coat. 

She has a man's hat. 

The hat is not pretty. 

I like my hat. 

Do you like this coat? 

No, I do not. Alice, what is 
on the girl's hat? 

One, two, three — 
Three pretty girls I see. 
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horse horses eye eyes 

baby babies fly flies 

man men 

I see three men and two horses. 
What big eyes horses have I 

see the pretty babies! 

1 see the babies, Alice. 

Do you like this baby's eyes? 

Yes, mamma. This baby has 
very pretty eyes. 

George, do you see the men? 

I see two men. The men have 
two horses. 
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EASY READING. 

here at look come 

Jennie, do come here. Look 
at the three girls. 

George, will you play ball? 

I can not play "with the little 
ball. Can yon? 

Here is the big one. 

Will the boys come here to 
play ball? 

Three boys will come, and you 
and I can play. 

Eva, come here. O you have 
no hat! 

ISTo, mamma. George has my 
hat and sunshade. 
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Come here, George. 

Girls, look at George. He has 
Eva's hat on ! 

Run, boys, here comes the 
man's big dog I 

Little boys, this dog will not 
run at you. You see he is not 
a big dog. 

O girls, here comes Alice! 
Look at the three dolls she has 
with her. 

Alice, ^11 you play? 

Yes, Eva, I will play. 

Have the big doll come to see 
my little doll. 



it toad catch 

eat hop 



O Eva, look at this! 

What is it, Alice? 

See this big toad ! 

Run, toad, run! I see a cat. 
She will catch you I 

O Alice! a toad does not run. 
It hops. 
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Hop, toad, hop! 

Do not hop, big toad. The cat 
will not catch you. Cats do not 
eat toads. 

What will toads eat? 

Toads will eat flies. 

Here is a fly. Eat it, big toad. 

Eva, look here. Can yon catch 
this little fly ? 

I can catch this little girl, 
Alice. Run, run, run! 

See the boys hop. Look! one, 
two, three, and a hop. 





/Atn.^. 
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Fred us him goes 
school 

This is 
Fred. Do 
you like 
him? 

Yes, I 
like him. 
He goes 
to a big 
school. 
I com.e to school here. 
I like this school. 
This little boy goes to school. 
I play hop with him.. 
Fred plays with us. 
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See us run and hop — one, two, 
three big hops! 



good go let 

Fred, let ns play ball. 

Have you a good ball? 

Yes, this is a good one. 

Come on. One, two, three,— 

catch I 
O see Fred's little dog run at 

the ball I 

Let go the ball! Let it go! 
Good dog! 

George, come and play with us. 

Here goes the ball to you. 
Catch ! Good ! 



tell Rose Minnie 

sit step 



Rose, let us play school. "W"e 
can sit on the steps here. 

Fred, will you tell George to 
come? 
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Yes, I will tell him. He will 
be the school's big boy. 

Can we play here, Minnie? 

O yes! Eva, will you sit on 
this step? Alice, ^11 you sit 
here ? You will be the school's 
pretty baby. 



me 'word new 

ISTow, Alice, look at me. Tell 
me this word— r o s e. 

You can not? O Alice I 

Fred, what word is this? 

It is cat. 

No, it is not cat George, tell 
me the TNrord. 
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Dog? George, you be good! 
Do you not see this doll's whip? 

Now, Eva, you tell me this 
little word. 

"Rose?" Yes, it is rose. I see 
a rose in the garden. 

Minnie, I see two roses. I see 
a little rose in the garden and 
a big Rose in school. 



(To the Teacher. — A helpful exercise in cultivat- 
ing the imagination is to give the pupils an outline 
of the lesson, and then lead them to form mental 
pictures relating to it.) 

house 'walk talk put 

Jennie, put on your hat. "We 
will go to see Alice. 
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Can we walk to her house? 

yes I 

1 will put on my hat and 
my coat. 

Let US walk on now. 

Here is Alice's house. 

Ho^^^ do you do, Alice? 

O girls, how do you do ! Walk 
into the house. 

Ho^v^ big this doll is! Is this 
your doll Minnie? 

Yes, it is Minnie. 

Does she talk? 

O yes, she talks. Minnie, talk 
to Eva's doll. Now! 

Alice, let us walk in your 
garden. 
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How pretty the garden is! 

O see the toadl 

Can you talk, big toad? ISTo, 
you can not. 

O Eva, look at the roses! 

Put this rose in your hat, 
Jennie. Eva, put this one in 
your hat. Now let us go into 
the house. 




■/tn^. 
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I can catch you, George. Run, 
now, run! 
Fred, is this your house? 
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Yes, George. Walk in. 

It is a pretty house. 

Alice, can you tell me a word 
in this book? 

O yes, mamma! I can tell 
you three words— Alice and likes 
and pla^. 

How big this toad's eye is I 

A toad has two eyes, Eva. 

O see the little toad. It is 
catching flies I 

What does it do with the 
flies, Jennie? 

Minnie A^rill tell you. 

Does Rose go to school? 

She does. She goes to my 
school. Here she comes. 
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Boys, will you walk to school 
with me ? 

O yes, Fred I Let me put on 
m.y coat. George, here is your 
hat. Now come on, boys. 

See me catch the ball! 

See me hop — one hop, two 
hops, three hops. 

Do good, little boys and girls, 
and be good little girls and boys. 

Do not talk in school I 



day sing say 

Mamma, can the bird sing? 
No, Alice, it can not sing. It 
can talk. 



O mammal A bird talk? 
"What can it say? 

It can say "Little girl" and 
" Good day." 

Good day, bird. 

Good day, little girl. 
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sing sing-ing singing 

play play-ing playing 

eat eat-ing eating 

catch catch-ing catching 

fly fly-ing flying 

do do-ing doing 

go go-ing going 

Look at the boys playing 
ball. A good catch, George! 

We have good singing in 
this school. 

Is Fred eating now? 

Rose is going to school. 

See the toad catching flies I 

Is George doing good? Yes. 

Can you see the birds flyinsr? 

SAITTA CLARA Con-^Y 

Teachers' i ^^ 

Jfo,^ 
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say say-ing saying 

look look-ing looking 

tell tell-ing telling 

talk talk-ing talking 

walk walk-ing walking 

will will-ing willing 

O Alice is talking in school I 

What is she telling Rose? 

Mamma is looking at you, 
noTv, Eva. 

Fred is going to play hop. 

Is George willing to play? 

Jennie is walking to the 
house. Do you see her? 

The bird is saying "Good 
day! Good day!" 



butterflies shoiold time 
fast 



George, look at the butterflies 
in the garden! 
How fast butterflies can fly 1 
Let us catch this one. 
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No, no, Fred. Let it fly. 

I will not. Now I have it. 
See I See I 

You are not a good boy, Fred. 
I will tell mamma. 

Mamma, should we catch 
butterflies ? 

JSTo, boys, you should not. 
Fred, let the butterfly go. 

Yes, mamma. Go, pretty but- 
terfly. Fly away fast. 

Now, Fred, let us play hop. 

No. We have to go to school 
now. Come on. 

Mamma, is it time for school? 

Yes, George. Get your book. 

Come, Fred, let us go. 



■Willie Zip bite 



Here is Willie. The little dog 
is Zip. 
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Would Zip bite Willie ? 

no I Zip is good. 
Mamma, ^11 you get m.e a 

little Zip ? 
Papa is going to get you a 

big dog. 

A big one? Does he bite lit- 
tle boys? 

]^o, he does not bite. 

1 will call him Big Zip. 



come 
use 
bite 
have 



com mg 
us ing 
bit ing 
hav ing 



coming 
using 
biting 
having 



i 
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EAST BEADING. 

(To the Teacher. — See note on page 38.) 

thank party cake 

O girls, how do you do? Are 
you having a party? 

Yes, Alice, a garden party. 
Will you have some cake? 

Yes, thank you. 

Here is some milk for your 
doll Minnie. 

She says, "Thank you, Eva." 

Does she like cake ? Here I 

Minnie thanks you, Jennie. 
She does not eat cake. Cake is 
not good for dolls. I will eat 
this cake for her. 



Grace Joe sand dig 



See Joe and Grace! 
Joe has a little whip. 
He is whipping the sand. 
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What a boy! 

Eva and Minnie and Rose 
are coming to see Grace. 

The girls will play school. 

Will they dig in the sand ? 

Joe says they can not dig. 

Grace says they can. 

I like to dig sand. 

I am going to have a party 
here on the sand. 

mamma is coming for me I 

1 am going now. 
Good day, George. 



is not isn't does not doesn't 
has not hasn't was not wasn't 



picture bear cla"ws 
long 



O papa, do come here! 
Look at this picture. 
It is a picture of a bear. 
See his Ions' claws ! 
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I see his long claws and Ms 
big eyes. 
Let baby see the picture. 
Baby, look at the bear. 

you big bear! 

1 do not like you. 
Go, go, go I 



do not don't can not can't 

have not haven't had not hadn't 

are not aren't did not didn't 

should not shouldn't 

could not couldn't 

would not wouldn't 



.de 

ISTo, we don't like dogs. 

They bite sheep, don't they? 

See this dog look at us ! 

We can't bite him. 

He isn't good. 

He made a little cat run into 
the house. 

He made us run into this big 
lot. He didn't bite us. 
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"wool give 

Eva, do sheep give us tvooI? 

Yes, they give us wool. 

My doll has a coat made of 
T^^ool. Mamma made it. 

One day Willie put the coat 
on Zip. 

You should see Zip run I 



feed 

A man feeds the sheep. 
They give him wool. 
Look 1 Willie is feeding Zip. 
Zip likes Willie. 
Eva is going to feed her birds, 
Isn't she good? 



mind tied table stay 



This little girl wouldn't mind 
her mamma. 
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Mamma tied her to the table. 

Now she can't play. 

She has to stay in the house 
all day. 

Do you like to be tied in the 
house ? / don't. 

I like to go to school. 

One day I wouldn't mind my 
mamma. 

I wouldn't stay at the table. 

She tied me to the table. 

I mind mamma now. 



like liked use used 
name named look looked 
play played talk talked 



flag "wave kno"w 

box read 



See the boy with the flagl 
Wave the flag, little boy! 

Wave it! Wave it! 
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The big boy has a box. 
What ^^ord is on the box? 
I don't know. 

Willie! Can't you read? 
No. I don't go to school. 
Fred can read. He reads in 

school. 

There is a big flag on Fred's 
school. See I 

1 see the flag, Grace. • 
I like to look at it. 

It is our flag. 

Alice, do you know what the 
'box says? 
Alice doesn't know. O Alice I 
Eva, read the word. 
The word on the box is . 
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Rover drink jump 



Lookl a picture of Rover. 
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Papa made this picture. 

O, here comes Rover I 

Rover, let us see you jump. 

Now — one jum.p, two jumps, 
three jumps. Good dog! 

I feed Rover three tim.es a day. 

He likes to drink milk. 

Will you have a drink of 
milk noT\r, Rover? 

Here, drink this. 

Now play with Zip. 





y^i/^'m^ ^€Z^ yi::^€^^ 



face -water clean -wash 



Kitty, you can't wash your 
little face clean. 
You don't use water. 
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I wash my face with water. 

Don't you like to be clean — 
very clean ? 

Yes, I know you do. 

I will give you a good wash- 
ing. Say "I thank you." 

I will put you into the water 
now. There ! 

O mamma, look at kitty I 

She wouldn't let me wash her 
face. See her run I 

She doesn't like to be clean. 

She isn't a good little cat. 

Rose, you are not a good little 
girl. Come here now. 

You should not wash kitty. 

Cats don't like water. 
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EASY READING. 



It is school time now. 

Fred, let the flag fly. 

Look, boys! look, girls! our 
flag is flying on the school 
house. 

Good! good! good! 

Willie, look in this box. 

O, a box of roses ! 

Now read the words Eva put 
on the box. 

I can't read. Fred can. Here 
he is. 

Fred, ^v^hat do the words say ? 

This box is for papa. 

Thank you, Fred. 
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Now T\re will play school. All 

t 

mind what I say. 

Alice, sit on this step. 

No, Minnie, you stay here. 

There, Grace ! you are talking. 

Joe, 3^ou have a reading book. 
Read to us. 

You will not? You are not a 
good boy. Is he, girls ? We will 
not play. There, now! 



Rose, see kitty. She is wash- 
ing her face. 

O mamma! I will get some 
water for her. 

Get her some milk to drink. 
Her face is washed no^w. 
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Kitty, kitty, kitty I See her 
run to me. Here is some m.ilk 
for you. 



I was at school, to-day, papa. 
I read in this book. It has a 
picture of some sheep. 

Here is the picture. 

We read and we talked. We 
talked of the sheep. 

Do you know what sheep 
give us? 

They give us ^^ool. Our coats 
are made of wool. 



Here is a bear's picture. This 
bear is a big one. He should 
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be tied to a very big table. See 
his long claws ! He can dig fast, 
I know. 



This is Rover's picture. 

Rover is my big dog; 

Would you like to see hina? 

There he is. 

Here, Rover, Rover, Rover I 

TLow fast he can run ! 

Jump for us, Rover. There ! 

He minds the baby for 
mamma. Isn't he a good dog? 

I feed him three times a day. 
I give him all he can eat and 
drink. 

Does he drink water? 
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He likes milk to drink. Now, 
Rover, v^e will let you go to 
play. Zip is in the garden. He 
will play with you. 

Don't you bite him— mind I 






■ytJ^yHHy^^z^a^^i^a^. 



f-ight 1-ight s-ight r-ight 
m-ight n-ight t-ight fr-ight 
br-ight sl-ight bl-ight fl-ight 
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fun pig 



Run, pig, run fast! 
Rover will catch you. 
He can bite! 
Will lie bite the horse? 
ISTo; he knows the horse. 
It is fun to see the pig run. 
It is fun for Rover. 
Running is not fun for the pig. 



hen chicken old take 



Willie, let us take our books. 

"What do you see in this 
picture ? 

I see a hen and some chickens. 
The hen is taking a drink of 
water. 
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Would you like to see our 
little chickens? Come into the 
garden. There they are. 

O, you pretty little chickens! 

We ^11 feed vou. 

We will take you to the old 
hen. There she is. Run to her 
now, run! 

O, there conies a cat ! She will 
catch the little chickens. 

See, the old hen flies at the 
cat. Good old hen! 

O, there is Rover! 

Now, old cat, you will not 
catch the chickens. 

Good, Rover, good! Wasn't it 
fun to see the old cat run! 



new dress 
May- 
Do you like me? 

Mamma says I am 
good. 

My nam.e is May. 

Isn't May a pretty 
nam.e? /like it. 

I have a new doll. 

Her name is Eva. 

She has a pretty dress. 

I made it for her. 

Do you like my new dress? 

Papa says: "May, your new 
dress is very pretty." 

Now I may say "Good-day I" 



that ■wrant cheese smell 



How do you do, little boys 
and girls? 
Is Joe's big cat here ? 
I don't like cats. 
They "want to catch me. 
I don't want to catch them. 
O, what is it I smell ? 
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Cheese? Yes, it is cheese! 

Can't you smell it? I can. 

I want that cheese. 

I want it now. 

ISTo^^ TLO^w ^where is that 

cheese ? 

I know it is here. I can smell 
it. I can! I can! 

"Where is it? 

O, I see it! . 

It is in a little box. 

I am going into that box. 

I shall eat all the cheese I 
T\^ant. 

I shall have a good time. 

There are no cats here. 

Now for that cheese ! 



caught trap rat head 



Look, papa ! a rat is caught in 
the trap. 
Yes, Joe, he is caught fast. 
I put some cheese in the trap. 
The rat smelled the cheese. 
He put his head in the trap. 
His head was caught. 
Give him to your cat no^v. 
Here, titty, kitty, kitty 1 
You may have this big rat. 
He wsis caught in the trap. 
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REVIEW. 

Old rat, do you smell any 
clieese now? 

Take the new dress, May. 

Rover caught that big cat. 

"Where shall we put the trap ? 

It caught the old rat by the 
head. See ! 

Papa ^\;vants the trap there. 

Wasn't it fun to see the pig 
running ? 

Joe's hen has three chickens. 

Mamma is going to give them 
pretty names. 

Eva may name the new kitty. 

"Willie, ^wave the flag I 
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squirrel tree nut 



I am a squirrel. 
My house is in a tree. 
I like to eat nuts. 
All squirrels like nuts. 
I can play in the trees. 
Little squirrel, take this niit. 
Tou "will not catch me, will 
you, boys? 
No, no! take the nut. 



brown quite 



Sing, sing, sing, 

Brown bird up in tlie tree 1 

Is the brown bird pretty? 



^.^, 




-/ 



strong draw think sled 



Isn't Rover strong ! He draws 
Eva on her sled. 

I think he is quite strong. 

The name of Eva's sled is The 
Butterfly. 

I like "Willie's new sled. It is 
quite pretty, I think. 
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Does Zip draw Willie? 
No. Willie draws Zip. 
It is fun to see little Zip on 
the sled. 
He is a good little dog. 
I will get my new sled. 
Here it is. It can go fast. 
I like its name — The Rose. 

Fred, you and Joe get on the 
sled. It is quite strong. I will 
draA\^ you. 

Look out, hoys I We are 
coming. 







apple funny 



Isn't this picture funny? 
See the birds with liats on. 
How funny the hats look I 
The birds are up in a tree. 
Is it an apple tree? 
I think it is. 
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I like to see apples, if they are 
big ones. Don't you? 

I like to eat apples, if they are 
good ones. Do you? 



give ■ given take taken 
eat eaten bite bitten 

dinner 

Come, Willie. It is dinner 
time. You may use milk, if 
you want it. 

Has Zip eaten the cake? 

Yes, mamma. He wanted his 
dinner, I think. 

Kitty, it is your dinner time 
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now. We haven't given you 
any cake. Come here. 
-O you have bitten mel You 
are not a good kitty. 

You shouldn't have taken her 
up, Willie. 




trough fell King 

One day Fred was on the 
water trough. 

He was looking at a very big 
squirrel. 



The squirrel was in the little 
tree. He was eating a nut. 
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He fell from the tree. 

Fred was going to catch him. 

The squirrel ran up a big 
apple tree. 

Fred fell into the trough. 

See him coming out ! 

O, look at our kitty I She is 
running up the little tree I 

The big horse is King. 




King wouldn't bite Fred. 
Papa made this picture of 
Fred in the water trough. 
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REVIEW. 

buzz bee 

Look, Willie, look! a squirrel 
is running up the tree. Did 
you see him? 

I did. He ran up that big 
apple tree. 



Eva, have you any apples? 
ISTo, May. If I had any, I 
would give you some. 



Fred fell into the water 
trough. He looked funny com- 
ing out. 
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King is a brown horse. He is 
very strong. 

"Bnzz! buzz! buzz!" 
I heard some bees bnzzing. 
Here are three big bees. 
Hear this little bee buzz I 



O, Zip has eaten kitty's dinner ! 

Now, kitty, you eat his dinner. 
Here it is for you. 

Rover can draw^ this sled. He 
is quite strong, isn't he ? 
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THE BIRD AND THE FLY. 

A fly got caught in a big 
spider's web. The spider was 
going to eat him. 

A bird saw the fly. "Poor 
little fly," said the bird ; " I will 
help you." So the bird tore the 
spider's web apart and let the 
fly out. 

One day this good little bird 
T\ras singing in a tree. A cruel 
man was going to shoot the bird. 
The fly flew in one of his eyes. 
The man had to stop to brush 
away the fly. Then the bird 
flew away. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

A big lion lay asleep one hot 
day. A little mouse was play- 
ing near him. 

The mouse ran on the lion^s 
face. Then the lion woke up. 
He put his paw on the mouse. 

"O, great lion, don't kill me!" 
cried the little mouse. " I didn't 
see you. Please let me go. Some 
time I may be of help to you." 

The lion laughed. How could 
a mouse be of any help to a 
lion? But he let the little 
mouse go. 

One day the lion was looking 
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for something to eat. He got 
caiight in a very strong net. 

The lion saw that he was 
caught in a trap. He knew that 
men would soon come to kill 
him. So he tried very hard to 
get away. But he could not 
get out of the net. 

Just then he saw the little 
mouse running by. "Mouse, 
mouse, help me!" he cried. 

The little mouse ran to the 
net. His sharp teeth soon cut 
the net cords and set the lion 
free. 

Thus a little mouse saved the 
life of a big lion. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

One day a croA\r saw a pitcher. 
There was some T^rater in it. 




He tried to get a drink, 
could not get it. The water was 
too far down in the pitcher. 

The crow tried to tip the 
pitcher over. He could not do 
that. Then he tried to break 
the pitcher. He could not 
break it. 

Then he dropped little stones 
into the pitcher. They made 
the water rise, and he got a 
drink. 

Wasn't he a wise crow? 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 

(To the Teacher. — It may be suggested that pict- 
ures can readily be made the bases of written lessons 
in language. The teacher may question the pupils 
orally on a selected picture ; or, of course, may write 
her questions on the blackboard. Pupils should be 
made to understand that each answer must form a 
complete sentence. 

Such constructive language work is more in accord- 
ance with modern pedagogical psychology, and is there- 
fore much more attractive and beneficial to the child 
mind than is, for instance, the common mechanical 
exercise of filling blanks with guess words. 

Subjoined are some illustrative questions referring 
to the cut on page 51.) 

Why is the boy barefoot? 

How many ships can you 
count in this picture? 

Of what use are ships? 

With what could you dig 
sand? Is sand hot or cold? 
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Is sea TNrater like pond water ? 

What could you do with the 
little pail? 

Is the T^ater rough or smooth ? 

One boat has a big sail. Of 
what use is the sail? 

Do steamers have sails? 

What would you do at the 
seashore ? 

Is all the sea shown in this 
picture ? 

Why doesn't the sea come in 
farther on the land? 

Which house has four big 
T^^indows ? 

Of what good to us are the 
windoT\rs in this schoolroom? 
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8T0EY PIOTDEE FOE LANOTJAGE LESSON. 
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RHYMES. 

Star light, star bright, 
First star T see to-night — 
I -wish. I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 



u^^-e^ /tu-a^ d/^-u ^u^i^^j 
0^€/^ ^^^ ^4i/^ ^<i^. 
C/<^^ /^tai^j /A^^j 

(U-n^^ /uti^^ -^%^^ 

S2^^ i>au^-t/^ € d/U€i€ 



^/ 



0^4^€c d-a -^ oU^^. 



// 



nyu/ -^i^ed A^ / 



7 

// 
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Ijittle Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 

And said, ^^ What a good boy am I!^^ 








Aul ^t 







<l fli^t 4Z€yl €^ . 



/g^ 



c% 



^€M€^ QyiZ^^n^^^ j<^iee^. 







^€ ^ 4tiZU^^/n^MA ^diX'U i>a€i(i /^-ezl 

C/^ -^^ /iX €oi^ut^ ^Ki-a^ /tuddy^ €^iz// 

A little star and a pretty cloud 
Played hide-and-seek together. 

And boys and girls looked up and said, 
^^ What very pleasant weather !^^ 
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Once I sa^^ a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop ; 
So I cried, ^^ Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop?" 
I was going to the window 
To say, ^^How do you do?" 
When he shook his little tail, 
And far away he flew. 



TEST READING. 

(To the Teacher. — The pupil reads silently and 

« 

shows, by performing the acts mentioned, that he 
understands what he has read.) 

1. I raise my right liand. 

2. I put both hands on my 
desk. 

3. I say to you, " I can read." 

4. I rise from my chair. 
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5. I go to the next desk in 
front. 

6. I take my own seat. 

7. I look at the clock. 

8. I touch my desk three 
times. 

9. I hold np my pencil. 

10. I point to the door. 

11. I name three things on 
your desk. 

12. I bring a book to you. 

13. I stand by my desk. 

14. I bo^v^ to you. 

15. I sit down. 

16. I clap my hands. 

17. I open my book. 

18. I put my book in my desk. 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 

1. How many letters in the 
word butterfly f 

2. What are shoes made of? 

3. What two words make up 
the word sunshade? 

4 ISTame a song we sing. 

5. What T^^ould you buy, if 
you had a dollar? 

6. What do you like to eat? 

7. Take the first letter from 
the word eyes^ and "what word 
is left ? 

8. Take the last letter from 
the word now^ and what word 
is left ? 
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ACTION LESSON. 

(To be read silently and directions followed.) 

1. Put your pencil on your 
desk. 

2. Give your pencil to the 
child behind you. 

3. Point to a windoT^r. 

4. Find in your book the pict- 
ure of a dog. 

5. "Walk three steps toward 
the teacher's desk. 

6. Name two things we use 
in school. 

7. Tell me my name. 

8. Point to the corners of this 
room. 



i 
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WORD MAKING. 

(To the Teacher. — It will be found both interesting 
and instructive to introduce occasionally the game of 
making new words out of the letters of some familiar 
word. The latter should be written on the blackboard. 
Due credit should of course be given to each pupil for 
the number of new words he or she has made up dur- 
ing the time allotted to the game. Some common 
words formed from letters in the word garden are 
arranged below.) 



garden 



age 


dare 


ear 


grade 


near 


rag 


an 


dear 


earn 


grand 




rage 


and 


den 


end 






rang 


anger 


drag 








read 


are 










red 
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MEMORY GEM. 



Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can. 



SCRIPT REVIEW. 





^d-^^^^yO/. 






A>€i^ry ^d^l^. 
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^^^^^ 




/ 



/ 





^^Ld^^PTl^ 





yc^z^. 




yi>a^. 




'^6^ 




^^-ty^/ 
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x>a/^^ ^d-€^ /^f-^n^y, 0/7rz;iy/ 




/C-€Z'^^..J,.^^^(UyZ''lZ^ 





t^ 




y€^ 







/i>a^n^,^iz^ 




y^P 
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Oy^z^r^y, 



(yU4/n<yt>a^yU4^n^/ 





^ yc^ yCir^^^L^^^n-^yL^/ 
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^^^t:^/^^'^^^ x^&^ ..^C^^^i^ 




^^^^n-tr^. 




vcmy. 






Jfu/^n^. Outn^My. .^^u/^^n^ / 




yC^/7^t^Jy ^€iy 




/^^^/^:4^x^^^'^^..-^I^Ce^x^^^<^^^^/? 




dJitA 
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^€d^. 








S2^U^^^i^^tJy 




/n-^^i^m^ 
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One Two Three Four Five 
12 3 4 5 

Six Seven Eight Nine Cipher 
6 7 8 9 

Ten Eleven Twelve 
10 11 12 



NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 

Author of •• Homes Without Hands,'* etc. 



THIS SERIES OF READERS is carefully graduated, 
both as to matter and language; the list of words for 
spelling is selected with due regard to actual experience of 
children's difficulties, and is therefore in every way fitted to 
serve the purpose of ordinary reading-books. 

Nothing more readily interests children than animal life. 
It will be noticed that in the lower readers no animals are 
introduced but those that are more or less familiar to children ; 
the subjects are treated in such a manner as to lead the way 
naturally to the scientific classification introduced in the 
higher books. 

FIRST READER. 

Short and simple stories about Common Domestic 
Animals 25c. 

SECOND READER. 

Short and simple stories about Animals ot the 
Fields, Birds, etc 36c. 

THIRD READER. 

Descriptive of familiar Animals and some of their 
wild relations 50c. 

FOURTH READER. 

The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, 
Horse, Elephant, etc 65c. 

FIFTH READER 

Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc 65c. 

SIXTH READER. 

Molluscs, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly 
Fish, Sponges, etc 65c. 



THE INFORMATION READERS. 



THIS SERIES is significant of the profound change which 
school methods and theories have undergone within the 
past decade. 

The Information Readers are issued in response to the increas- 
ing demand for reading-books that, while enlarging the vocabulary 
of the young learner, shall tell him something of the busy work-a- 
day world around him. 

1. FOODS AND BEVERAGES, by E. A. Beal, M.D. 

Contains reading lessons on the various kinds of Foods 
and their hygienic values; on Grains, Fruits, and useful 
Plants, with elementary botanical instruction relating 
thereto; on the effects of Stimulants; and on other com- 
mon subjects of interest and importance to all, old and 
young. 281 pages. Cloth 60c. 

2. EVERY-DAY OCCUPATIONS, by H. Warren 

Clifford, S.D. Quantities of useful facts entertainingly 
told, relating to work and workers. How Leather is 
Tanned; How Silk is Made; The Mysteries of Glass 
Making, of Cotton Manufacture, of Cloth Making, of Ship 
and House Building; the Secrets of the Dyers' Art and 
the Potters' Skill — all and more are described and ex- 
plained in detail with wonderful clearness. 330 pages. 
Cloth 60c. 

3. MAN AND MATERIALS, by Wm. G. Parker, M.E. 

Shows how man has raised himself from savagery to civil- 
ization by utilizing the raw material of the earth. Brings 
for the first time the wonderful natural resources of the 
United States to the notice of American children. The 
progress of the Metal- Working arts simply described and 
very attractively illustrated. 323 pages. Cloth .... 60c. 

4. MODERN INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE, by 

Robert Lewis, Ph.D. Treats of commerce and the dif- 
ferent means of conveyance used in different eras. High- 
ways, Canals, Tunnels, Railroads, and the Steam Engine 
are discussed in an entertaining way. Other lesson sub- 
jects are Paper Manufacture, Newspapers, Electric Light, 
Atlantic Cable, the Telephone, and the principal newer 
commercial applications of Electricity, etc. 329 pages. 
Cloth 60c. 



PHILIPS' HISTORICAL READERS. 



1. STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 128 pages; 

38 Short Lessons, with numerous Explanatory Notes; 
62 beautiful Pictures, and a Map of England and Wales. 
Price, 36 cents 

These stories from English history form one of the brightest and most 
attractive Reading Books ever published. Each story is not only well writ- 
ten, but also beautifully illustrated. The portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
which forms the frontispiece, is extremely fine. Altogether, this book is an 
admirable introduction to the study of English history. 

2. EARLY ENGLAND, from Pre-historic Times to the 

Year 1154. 192 pages ; 54 interesting Lessons with useful 
Notes; 94 attractive pictures; 6 finely engraved maps. 
Price, 42 cents. 

In this beautifully illustrated and well-written little book, the story of the 
making and founding of the nation is graphically sketched. The opening 
section contains vivid pen and pencil pictures (based on the latest antiquarian 
and geological research) of life in that country in pre-historic times — the 
periods of the men of the caves, the stone-hatchet men, the bronze-workers, etc. 

3. MIDDLE ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. 256 pages; 

Price, 62 cents. 

In this book, the history of the country is continued from the reign of 
Henry II., when the welding of Saxons and Normans into one compact 
people commenced, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, when the modern, 
social, political, and scientific ideas had at last been fully thought out. The 
aim has not been to give merely the '• lives " of the kings and queens, or the 
records of war and victory, but to present, clearly and accurately, the real 
history of our English forefathers during what may be justly termed the 
decisive period of English history. 

4. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1603 to 1883. 272 pages. 

Price, 62 cents. 

In this book, the great events of the last aSo years are graphically and 
succinctly described and fully illustrated. The high educative value of good 
pictures has been constantly kept in view, and the number and beauty of the 
illustrations form one of the characl eristic features of the Series. The 
greatest possible care has been taken to preserve an absolutely impartial tone 
throughout the Series. 
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